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Provinces  (other than Dehra Dun)  and Burma the best time for
planting was found to be the break of the rains.   Experiments on
mixed plantations and on the influence of the origin of teak seed on
the plants produced (or the relation between parent trees and their
offspring) were also conducted in several provinces.   In regard to
other research work done in the provinces, it will suffice to say that
means for obtaining earlier and regular germination of teak seed
were devised in Burma and a further study of the damage to teak
timber by the bee-hore barer moth was carried out there; while
intensive  researches  into the  best  methods  and  species  for  the
regeneration of dry fuel forests and tropical evergreen forests wore
conducted in Madras; and in the North-West   Frontier  Province
further experiments disclosed that the natural regeneration of Pinus
excelsa is dependent chiefly on reduction   in   the   depth   of   the
unfavourable ' A ' horizon of the soil   (the topmost layer,  which
consists mostly of peat and friable soil considered not to be favour-
able for the growth of PWMS eacelsa).   For fuller details of pro-
vincial research the reader is referred to Part II of f e Forest Research
in India, 1934-35 ".   .

Irrigation.          India's prosperity depends mainly on agriculture and this in

turn depends largely on an adequate and timely rainfall. But as
explained in our report for 1930-31, India's rainfall is subject to
vagaries, sometimes of a serious nature. Moreover, many tracts in
the country are rainless or nearly so and have no rivers to make good
the deficiency. For all these reasons, India's artificial irrigation:
system, a relic of her age-old civilization widely extended and
vastly improved by the British G-overnment, is of great importance
to her welfare. We need not detail here the large and rapid strides
that have been taken in this matter in recent times, as they have
been fully described in previous reports. We shall content ourselve^
with a statement of the position as disclosed by the most recent figures
available. In 1933-34 the total area irrigated by Government
works in British India was just short of 31.6 million acres. This
is not a record, for the corresponding acreage was 31.7 million in
1929-30, but it represented 13.1 per cent of the area sown, as
against 12.5 per cent in 1932-33. In 1934-35, however, the total area
irrigated by Government works in British India had fallen to roughly
29.9 million acres or 12.8 per cent of the area sown. The length of
main and branch canals and distributaries in use totalled about